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signal, not so far away, to which he again replied. Soon there
came shouts, voices; help was at hand.
They brought Bill into town, where we dressed seventy-six
punctured wounds made by the bear's teeth, sutured sixteen deep
lacerations, dressed innumerable scratches. Every wound was
infected; one bone in his arm was broken into several fragments,
yet in two weeks he was out of the hospital and in two or three
months his arm had healed. Wabash Bill still lives in Alaska and
still goes deer hunting occasionally, but never alone.
Not infrequently the will to live can be stimulated by some-
thing other than medicine, by something more powerful than
the most potent drug. Of this fact there can be no doubt, yet I
know of no explanation which demonstrates it with sufficient
certainty to warrant its routine acceptance. We know some of
medicine's effects and how they are produced, but we have not
learned, precisely, how some non-medicinal agencies exert their
curative effects.
One morning I was called to the cabin of Taku Jimmie, an
Indian whom I knew to be in the last stages of pulmonary
tuberculosis. Over a period of months, or possibly years, his lungs
had become involved to such an extent there was little healthy
tissue remaining. The night before calling me he had suffered the
last of several haemorrhages, which had reduced him to a state
of complete exhaustion; his extreme emaciation, weak and rapid
pulse, subnormal temperature, expression, and general condition
were those of a man with but a few hours to live. I gave him some
cough syrup containing a sedative and informed his wife the case
was hopeless,
I had forgotten all about Jimmie when, nearly a year later,
to my surprise, I met him on the street. He was still emaciated,
but his step was lively, for an Indian, and his expression cheerful,
**For heaven's sake! I thought you were dead."
"Oh no, doctor, me no die. Me feel pretty good/'
This was worth looking into. I took him to my office, pieced
out the story. He said my medicine stopped his cough; next day
a friend took him down to Sundum Charley, an Indian medicine
man living about fifty miles from town. Charley had worked over.
him every day for a week before discovering the witch responsible
for the sickness. The rest of it was simple enough for Sumdum
Charley. He used his strongest incantations, which, in two treat-